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THE ROUND TABLE 



SOME PROBLEMS OF GRAMMATICAL TERMINOLOGY 

Every teacher of language must be intensely interested in the work 
of the Committee on Uniform Grammatical Terminology. So vital 
is it that our chaotic grammatical nomenclature be reduced to some 
order that no one will desire to hinder the committee by urging his own 
preference for certain terms. On the other hand, so far reaching and 
permanent, we trust, will be the results of the investigation that no 
person who is considering the subject for himself can escape the responsi- 
bility of discussion. I therefore submit the following comments on the 
report of the committee appointed by the New York City High School 
Teachers of English, as published in the April number of the English 
Journal. 

i . Is it wise to settle on the term possessive case ? It would probably 
cover most of the examples presented in an elementary grammar class; 
but as the student advances he will meet such expressions as " a week's 
visit," "Tuesday's lesson," "ten cents' worth of sugar," and he will 
observe that 's is used to express other notions than the possessive. 
Will it not be simpler to teach him at the very beginning of his formal 
study of grammar that inflectional 's is a sign of the genitive case ? More- 
over, parallel forms and constructions in German and Latin he must 
soon learn to call genitives. If we adopt the term possessive, are we 
hastening or delaying the longed-for day when our linguistic studies 
shall designate identical constructions by the same names ? 

3. Is not the term independent by direct address rather long and 
clumsy ? What is the objection to the word vocative, which the children 
may readily connect with vocation, "a calling," and which some of them 
will need a little later in Latin ? And is it wise to use both independent 
(3, 4) and absolute (2) ? Would it not be better to choose one or the 
other ? 

8. Is it not worth while to retain predicate noun and predicate adjec- 
tive beside the more general subjective complement? The last is an 
extremely useful term when one wishes to name the construction without 
calling attention to the part of speech. The first two are more concise 
when it is desirable to mention both construction and part of speech. 

10. Should we use the name retained object, or any other with that 
meaning ? Smith, Studies in English Syntax, pp. 66 f., explains the 
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construction historically in such a way as would seem to make impos- 
sible any of the terms ordinarily suggested by grammarians. 

15. Strong and weak are the time honored names for the two verb 
classes in all Teutonic languages. The use of them in English grammar 
is so natural that the burden of proving them undesirable would seem to 
rest with the person who objects to their use in English. It may be 
urged that they are not in the least descriptive; and they are not. 
But will the terms regular and irregular seem more descriptive to the 
child who is trying to classify sell, think, feed, set, leave ? Moreover, is 
there not a wrong suggestion in the word irregular, "not conforming to 
rule" ? Strong verbs are just as regular as weak ones; there was one 
rule for the formation of the strong past, another for the formation of the 
weak past. Is there not danger here of teaching, or at least suggesting, 
something that must be unlearned later if the child ever becomes a 
scholar ? And even if he is never to become a scholar, should we not 
just as carefully avoid suggesting what is false or unscientific? The 
names strong and weak may not be the best that might have been chosen, 
but they seem firmly fixed in the terminology of all the Teutonic gram- 
mars — High German, Low German, Gothic, the various Scandinavian 
dialects. Is it not prudent for English to conform to a custom which 
would seem unchangeable ? Shall we insist on standing aloof in this 
respect from all the other languages of our group ? 

Under the classes of the various parts of speech why omit descrip- 
tive adjectives, by far the largest class? And are not the indefinite 
pronouns as important and as large a group as some of the other classes — 
for example, the relative adjectives — mentioned in this section of the 
report ? 

Personally, I should be glad to hear more discussion on these topics, 
all of which have been sources of anxiety to me in my own teaching. 

Alma Blount 

State Normal College 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 

SHALL THE LAST BE FIRST? 

Are we warranted in teaching as sweepingly as we do teach it the 
principle that the conclusion of a theme is the place of greatest emphasis, 
and as such should be or contain a summary — or to state the principle 
itself a little less sweepingly, that the summary or fact of greatest impor- 
tance should, for the sake of emphasis, always come at the end ? 

Several things have led me to doubt it. First, I have found myself 
driven, in the disciplinary or drill part of my teaching of composition, 



